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AMERICAN PAINTINGS IN THE BOSTON ART 

MUSEUM 

No public art museum in America has been prompter to recognize 
the achievements of American painters than the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. Few people are aware of the fact that of the four 
hundred oil-paintings on exhibition in the five picture-galleries of this 
museum, more than one hun- 
dred and fifty are by Ameri- 
cans, and of these Ameri- 
can works more than sixty 
are permanent possessions 
of the museum. This com- 
putation does not include 
the large collection of water- 
colors, pastels, and draw- 
ings. 

So earnest has been the 
desire to secure representa- 
tive examples of the work 
of modern American paint- 
ers that pictures by living 
men have been bought— a 
proceeding so unusual in the 
practice of art museums as 
to have caused not a little 
comment and some censure. 
The sole argument possible 
against this innovation 
would be to the effect that 
time is needed to determine 
the worth of works of art. 
Though this has some truth 
in it, it also contains an 
element of fallacy. Reputations are established and consecrated by the 
years, but quality, merit, superiority, and in a word, all the things that 
create reputation, exist as much to-day as to-morrow. The possible 
weakness lies in our judgment, not in the intrinsic qualities of the works 
judged. It is safe to buy old works of established reputation at high 
prices; and it is safe to buy new works on their merits, if you know 
what you are about. It all comes to a question of the competency 
and expertness of the buyer. Without entering into a discussion of 
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the qualifications of the trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
I think it may be fairly said that they have made fewer mistakes in 
their purchases of contemporary American paintings than in those of 
the works of the older European schools. For my own part, I am 
very glad that they have had the courage and good sense to buy in 
the open market no less than two- oil-paintings and four water-colors 
by that unique and powerful American master, Winslow Homer. 

Homer's two oil-paintings, "The Lookout" and "The Fog Warn- 
ing/' belong to his long and marvelous series of pictures of life at sea. 
In this series he has depicted, with the most vivid reality and the 
most active imagination, many phases of a subject that commands the 
deepest interest. . Upon a theater as vast and majestic as the Atlantic 
Ocean he has set his personages, the sailors and fishermen of New 
England, men cast in a rugged and antique mold of heroism, in the 
daily pursuit of a vocation which is one long drama of peril and 
adventure. He has made the romance of the seaman's life his own, 
has made us feel all its risks and splendors, and has contributed to 
pictorial art its most thrilling and potent chapter of the history of 
man's incessant and strenuous struggle with the elements — a theme 
great enough to call forth all his power, to enlist all our sympathy 
and admiration. From that world-wide treasury of story and drama 
he has drawn illustrations so vital, moving, and pungent that without 
them the world would be distinctly a loser. For the sensations he 
communicates, the thoughts he evokes, the episodes he brings before 
us are not only of the grand order, but the style in which he expresses 
himself is equally grand and novel. America has produced other 
great painters, but none other so absolutely original. "The Lookout" 
is a picture which might well be cited to illustrate this point. It is 
not a conventionally pleasing work; it has no facile charm; its realm 
is not that of gracious and soothing contours, of agreeable and orna- 
mental coloring. Everything in it sets it apart from drawing-room 
standards of art. It dares to be something a little uncouth; it is strong 
meat for men, so to say, not food for dilettanti. The style fits the 
motive by an inherent necessity. It is. simple, virile, large, and 
weighty. Night, moonlight on the sea, the liquid monotone of the 
waves, the silhouette of the ship's bell, the bronzed and helmeted 
head of the lookout, with wide-open mouth calling the watchword of 
the passing hour, a punctuation-mark in the infinite progress of Time's 
continued story — what else is this but a hint of the routine of duty, 
the voyage of life itself, in solitude and mystery, through strange seas 
to a stranger port beyond? "All's well!" No other ship in sight; 
no fogs, no storms, no derelicts, no icebergs; the ship is on her 
course; the lookout is awake, and attending to his duties. "All's 
well!" 

In "The Fog Warning" Homer has described, with an incisive, 
clear, expressive drawing which tells its story perfectly, one of the 
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typical everyday incidents in the life of the halibut fisherman on the 
Banks. Danger is such an ever-present factor in the calling of 
the Gloucester fisherman, and it comes in so many forms, that no effort 
to magnify, to underline the terrors of a fog to a man in a dory would 
be permissible in an art that understands so well the advantage of 
reserve; but to the imagination of one who knows the possibilities 
of the situation perhaps this very restraint is more eloquent than any 
heroics. A suggestion of peril in terms of studied restraint is more 
in consonance with the tone of that life of exposure and risk, where 
men face death almost incessantly for the sake of a few dollars' worth 
of fish, than would be a too emphatic insistence or a too particular 
explanation of the significance of the menace which creeps upward 
in gray folds from the horizon. Men who are accustomed to danger 
occupy a mental attitude toward it that has no room in it for melo- 
dramatic pose. Simple, sober, the unconscious hero of the picture 
turns to get the bearings of his schooner as he bends to his oars with 
all the steadiness of a man who has a long way to row and who must 
neither waste his strength in spurts nor lose his head. Small amidst 
the waves of the Atlantic looks his dory, far away seems the vessel, 
hard and cruel is the complexion of the sea. I have seen the water 
when it had this dark, crisp, hard aspect, when its texture matched its 
heartless temper, when it seemed hungry for more sailormen; and 
alone in a boat, even at a mile from the sunny shore of Long Island 
Sound — hardly out of hearing of the dinner-bell— I have easily fancied 
myself a solitary castaway, an infinitesimal speck in the heart of 
a chaotic watery universe, the sport of a mindless and blind doom, 
tossed like a chip between titanic billows, and of no more consequence 
than an ant trod underfoot by the indifferent passer-by. I think that 
one of the reasons, possibly the strongest of them all, for our vast 
admiration of bravery, our passionate and universal admiration for 
heroism, is that we are — all of us — at times, conscious of a fearful pos- 
sibility of cowardice in ourselves. In the hour of the dread emergency 
would. I be brave? Would I rise to the level of the occasion? Who 
can answer that question? . Who can be assured that the native hue 
of resolution may not be "sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought"? 
Questionings such as these — of which we have no need to be ashamed, 
since they tell us the bravest tremble when first under fire — only 
enhance our adoration for courage. Thus a simple tale, simply told, 
gives rise to serious reflections; for all great art is symbolic, and 
touches human hopes, fears, and aspirations. (A full-page reproduc- 
tion of "The Fog Warning" appeared in July Brush and Pencil.) 
Winslow Homer would in all probability be the first to disclaim any 
intention of philosophy, of moralizing, of literary theories, of didacti- 
cism, in his art. If I know anything of the nature of artists, he would 
say, in effect, that he had no such meaning in his mind when he 
painted "The Fog Warning. ,, All true enough, no doubt. We must 
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admire and approve the narrow, exclusive single-mindedness of the 
artist; but if life itself be full of these meanings, the art that holds 
the mirror up to nature cannot fail to reflect them. Let it be the 
painter's part to see, to observe, to study the true exterior expression 
of things, and the interpretation thereof may well be left to take care 
of itself. 

It has doubtless often occurred to readers of art criticisms to 
wonder if the painter of such and such works under discussion ever 

really intended to put all that 
meaning into his picture for which 
he is given credit. In the majority 
of cases it is a safe assumption to 
conclude that he did not. The 
painter is almost always occupied 
in an effort to record what he sees. 
This task demands all his best 
faculties, absorbs him. The critic 
comes on the stage, and not con- 
tent with a tame "Well done!" un- 
dertakes to extract from the pic- 
ture a sermon, a moral, a story, or 
a chapter of philosophy. Is he 
going beyond the limits of legiti- 
mate criticism? Possibly, but not 
necessarily. The conscious inten- 
tion of the painter may be ex- 
ceeded, but happily the artist often 
builds better than he knows. The 
finest of poetry is sometimes framed 
in prose forms. When Whistler 
painted the simple and sublime 
portrait of his mother, in the Lux- 
embourg, he thought he was paint- 
ing an arrangement of something 
or other; but he was a man, a hu- 
man being, a son, before he was a painter, and he could not paint the 
mother that bore him without revealing to the world that he had red 
blood in his veins and a heart in his bosom. Art for art's sake may 
be a good enough working theory for the academic classroom or the 
studio, but the world is larger than classroom or studio, and life, 
nature, above all human nature, are so much more than art! 

The mention of Whistler's name reminds us that the Museum of 
Fine Arts possesses two of his paintings, "Little Rose" and the 
"Head of a Blacksmith," both painted at Lime Regis, England. 
But these two heads, though well observed and delicately painted, are 
neither important nor representative. To one unfamiliar with the 
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cosmopolitan Whistler's paintings they would not convey an adequate 
idea of his individuality of style, of what he stands for in theart of 
our time; nevertheless, they are interesting pictures, and the "Little 
Rose" is not without a certain charm of ingenuous character. 

The " Mother and Child" of George DeForest Brush is an early 
chapter in that serial of family life which he began about a decade 
ago, after having established a reputation as the painter of cabinet- 
size pictures of the American Indians. The distinction and refine- 



HALT OF THE WISE MEN, BY JOHN LA FARGE 

ment of style, and better still, the intimacy and ardent sympathy, 
which characterizes this notable series of family portraits hardly 
need to be pointed out. It is a matter for rejoicing that these qual- 
ities have been promptly recognized by three of the leading art 
museums of this country. Trained in the severe school of draughts- 
manship conducted by Gerome, and for years confining his efforts to 
the production of that remarkable group of illustrations of aboriginal 
life, which have all the integrity of line, precision, clearness, and 
cameo-like beauty of the divine little panels of Hans Memling, the 
painter at last turned, with a new impulse and an unforeseen breadth of 
manner, to this lovely and deeply personal cycle of home visions. 
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In this field he has won a place apart by his pronounced originality of 
sentiment and the new quality of its expression. It is only a super- 
ficial view that pretends to find in these paintings the echo of old 
Italian inspirations. To carry the mania for comparative criticism so 
far as this is to belittle an honorable vocation by pedantry. Using 
the same license, it would be easy to cast the stigma of imitation 
upon every modern manifestation of art. The elements that make 
Brush's "Mother and Child" the gracious, touching, and genuine 
work it is are indeed in a sense common to mankind; but whoever 




LANDSCAPE AND CATTLE, BY JOHN B. JOHNSTON 



cannot discover in its spirit the legible traces of a temperament, the 
patent mark of the creative passion of the painter, absorbed in a theme 
that brings out all that is best and holiest in the man's soul, misses 
with pitiable mental blindness the fine point and essence of the work. 
This "Mother and Child" is as sacred, as lofty, as pure a work of 
love as the Madonnas of Raphael or Correggio. 

There are few things more encouraging in American art than the 
almost religious tenderness of feeling with which such men as George 
DeForest Brush and Abbott H. Thayer approach the subjects of 
women and children in their pictures. There is no great future for 
a nation which does not honor its women and cherish its children, and 
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we may say the same of art. Brush and Thayer reassure us on this 
point. I like to think that they express in their pictures of women 
and children the prevailing American sentiment, and that there may 
be some truth in the theory that nowhere else in the world are the 
women and children held in such high estimation, such chivalrous 
appreciation, and such unswerving loyalty of devotion. In "Caritas," 
the noble work by Thayer which the Museum of Fine Arts honored 
itself by buying, we see one of the most striking pictorial embodi- 
ments of this spirit that has ever been put upon canvas by an Ameri- 
can hand. There is a blending of infinite sweetness with dignity, of 




THE RISING STORM, BY GEORGE INNESS 

tenderness with strength, in the principal figure, which is a psycho- 
logical triumph of the first order. The children are delicious. There 
are some charming passages of delicate color, though the picture as 
a whole is marred by some muddy spots and by some weak drawing. 
The value of this picture was first brought to the attention of the trus- 
tees of the museum by the members of the Paint and Clay Club, and 
a considerable part of the purchase money was raised by the individ- 
ual efforts of a committee of the Boston artists belonging to that club. 
Among those who specially interested themselves in this action were 
John J. Enneking, Charles H. Woodbury, and Thomas Allen. 

William M. Hunt was an artist who did much to awake Boston 
to active interest in the art of painting, to make the profession of the 
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painter respected, to arouse appreciation and enthusiasm for the works 
of Jean Francois Millet in this country, and in other ways to especially 
endear his memory to the community in which he lived. He is unusu- 
ally well represented by a large group of his paintings and drawings 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, though of his paintings the institution 




JESSICA, BY DENNIS MILLER BUNKER 



actually owns but five, of which the "Girl Reading" seems to me to 
be the most representative work, because of the genuineness of its 
sentiment, the unobtrusive beauty of its style, and the complete, 
unified expression of a pleasant, simple motive. The collection of 
sixteen of Hunt's charcoal and crayon drawings in the water-color 
room is calculated to convey a more adequate impression of his 
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esthetic measure than his paintings. The suggestiveness, grandeur, 
and breadth of these drawings give a convincing revelation of his 
genius. 

Another Boston painter who has left a tradition of distinct value 
to the local annals of art was George Fuller, whose "Arethusa" is in 




SAND DUNES OF ESSEX, BY WILLIAM L. PICKNELL 



the permanent collection of the museum. This work may be taken 
as a free illustration of Shelley's poem of the same name, beginning: 

" Arethusa arose 

From her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains; 

From cloud and from crag 

With many a jag, 
Shepherding her bright fountains." 

That the conception of the painting is sufficiently in accord' with 
the spirit of the poem will be conceded; but it is a matter of personal 
knowledge that Fuller had not the slightest idea what title he should 
give to this nude figure until long after it was finished. Most of his 
pictures were christened in this ex post facto way. The name " Wini- 
fred Dysart," given to his masterpiece, in the collection of Mrs. Sears, 
was suggested by William D. Howells, and is purely fictitious. It fits 
the subject well, and has an attractively quaint English sound, as of 
some heroine of eighteenth-century romance. Many persons have 
hunted through scores of books of reference in a vain attempt to dis- 
cover its origin. 
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There are four of John B. Johnston's paintings in the possession 
of the museum. Of the " Landscape with Cattle" it is enough to say 
that it is a characteristic work — characteristic in its breadth and sug- 
gestivness and its richness of color, as well as in its limitations. 
A robust specimen of the breezy and naturalistic work of Thomas 
Robinson is seen in his " Cattle Plowing," in which the slow, ponder- 
ous, and forceful action of the oxen is as admirably depicted as the 
moist and earthy hues of the fresh-turned loam in the furrows. 
"A Normandy Pastoral" by J. Foxcroft Cole represents in his accom- 
plished and broad style a pleasant landscape subject near Honfleur. 
George Inness's " Rising Storm" has some of the unique qualities 




CATTLE PLOWING, BY THOMAS ROBINSON 



which gave that great painter his preeminent place among American 
landscapists. An admirable example of the direct, luminous, and 
sound manner of the late William L. Picknell is the "Sand Dunes of 
Essex," which was painted near Ipswich, Massachusetts. Dennis 
Miller Bunker's "Jessica" is to be mentioned as an excellent work by a 
painter who died in the prime of his life, about ten years ago. Elihu 
Vedder's "Lair of the Sea Serpent" is a celebrated picture, which gave 
rise to much learned discussion at the time of its first appearance in 
the exhibitions. John La Farge's "Halt of the Wise Men" stands 
apart in a class by itself, for its originality of conception and its splen- 
dor of color. William Howe Downes. 



